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ABSTRACT 

"focational Education in Texas Bigh Schools: An 
Ethnic Coiparison**, was initiated in Barch 1973 and continued through 
the susser of 1974 when all project reports were coipleted; this is a 
suiiary and conclusion of the entire study. Asong the sajcr goals 
vers to: docuient and describe the experiences and aspirations of a 
large saiple of black high school youth and assess their attitudes 
toward school, work, wocational education, and other factors; profile 
a selected saiple of Anglo and Bexican Aierlcan students in order to 
Gospare all three groups in an urban setting; coipare wocational 
education enrollient patterns with sanpower needs in State and local 
areas; and prowide State and local educators with project findings 
through on-site inserwice training workshops and other dissesination 
procedures. The total thrust of the study was to isprowe occupational 
training opportunities and career dewelopsent of all high school 
students in the State of Texas. One isportant aspect was to sake 
recoBsendations to the funding agency and selected school districts 
concerning progras dewelopsent. Other recossendations, based on the 
needs expressed by the respondents (sostly low incose) to the eight 
questionnaires and interwiews included: better coordination between 
vocational education progress and labor sarket desands, isprowed 
guidance pc^grass, and utilization and isplesentation of sajor 
recossendations sade as a result of these findings. (Afl) 
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PREFACE 



Occupational Education In Texas; Sunwary and Conclusions culminates 
three years of research (1971-1974) Into secondary vocational education 
programs In the State of Texas. The first year and a ha^f focused on the 
problems confronting the Mexican American student. The findings of this 
study were reported in an earlier publication submitted to the Tecas Educa- 
tion Agency, Division of Research and Development.* The results of that, 
study revealed that Mexican American high school students were not only 
overrepresented in vocational programs, but the programs in which they were 
enrolled did not lead to Jobs which would be available in the labor market. 
Further, the majority of the students, most of whom were from low socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, indicated that their first post-high school preference 
was to obtain employment. Thus, questions were raised about the adequacy 
of the high school curricula, including vocational education programs. Were 
they adequately geared to serve the needs of all students? Or were certain 
groups of students being programmed into courses which were seen as "secord 
rate programs" by much of the public? The introduction of career educ^ti'^n 
in Texas forced educators and the public alike to re-examine their views 
toward the working world and the "everyone must go to college syndrome." 
The implications of career education also made vocational educators re-eval- 
uate their positions as career education not only elevated the status of 
their programs, but made them more accountable. The issues and questions 
raised by the initial inquiry into vocational education programs in Texas 

i 

Mexican Aweri can Youth and Vocational Education in, Texas , University 
of Houston, Center for Human"Resources , 1973. (^p07SJ^7) 
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prompted the Texas Education Agency to continue Its research Into the role 
and adequacy of such programs. Special emphasis was placed on the relation- 
ship between occupational training programs and minority groups In Texas. 

The research conducted during the 1973-1974 school year by the Center 
for Human Resources resulted In four special reports all published during 
the summer of 1974. The first report, Black Youth and Occjpatlonal Education 
In Texas , described the responses given by 1,531 Black high schools In 11 
school districts. The second report. Occupational Education In Texas : An 
Ethnic Comparison , documented the differences and similarities found among 
a sample of Black, Mexican American, and Anglo students In six major urban 
areas representing 15 !1gh schools In Texas. Manpower and Vocational Educa- 
tion In Texas examined occupational program enrollment patterns and comptred 
them to the present and developing trends In the labor market. Another re- 
port, A Demographic Profile of Texas and Selected Cities : Some Recent Trends . 
1950-1970 , analyzed present and past population patterns, growth, and concen- 
tration In the State. 

This report attempts to sunmarlze the results of the entire study and 
place In perspective the Implications of such findings for all persons con- 
cerned with the education and training of young people. Any recommendations 
made here are baf^d on the needs expressed by students, educators, the com- 
munity at large, and other n>anpower organizations especially concerned with 
occupational training programs. The purpose of these recommendations Is to 
assist educational policy makers In making better Informed decisions con- 
cerning program and curriculum development which will enhance the career 
potential of all students In the State of Texas. 



PART ONE 



OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION IN TEXAS 

I. Introduction 

The project entitled "Vocational Education In Texas High Schools: An 
Ethnic Comparison" was funded by the Division of Occupational Research and 
Development of the Texas Education Agency. All fleldwork and reporting was 
conducted by the University of Houston's Center for Human Resources. This 
project was Initiated In March, 1973, and continued through the suinner of 
1974 when all project reports were completed, submitted to the funding agency 
and disseminated to educators and other persons concerned with the education 
and training of young people In Texas. 

There were a number of goals and objectives associated with this research 
effort. One of the major goals was to document and describe the experiences 
and aspirations of a large sample of Black high school youth and assess their 
attitudes toward school, work, vocational education, end other factors. Other 
major project objectives Included: profiling a selected sample of Anglo and 
Mexican American students In order to compare all three groups In an urban 
setting; comparing vocational education enrollment patterns with manpower 
needs In state and local areas, and providing state and local educators with 
project findings through on-site In-service training workshops and other 
dissemination procedures. Although there were several other objectives, 
priority was placed on those discussed above. One Important aspect of th<s 
study was to make reconnendatlons to the funding agency and selected school 
districts concerning program development and continuation based upon program 
relatedness and efficiency. The total thrust of the study was to Improve 
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occupational training opportunities and career development of all high 
school students In the State of Texas. 

Data were gathered through the use of eight questionnaires* Most of 
which were highly structured In order to facilitate Interviewing, coding, 
and analysis.* Group Interviewing techniques were utilized with the stu- 
dents. Graduates, dropouts, employers, and parents were Interviewed on 
a personal basis by specially selected personnel from the target areas. 
School and community representatives were Interviewed by project staff. 
Hanpower and demographic Information was gathered from such sources as the 
1970 census count, data provided by the Texas Employment Comnlsslon, and, 
for vocational enrollment figures, data made available through ^he Texas 
Education Agency, Office of Occupational Adnlnl strati ve Services. 

Eleven cities In Texas were selected as target areas. These Included 
several smaller East Texas cities with large Black populations— Marshall, 
Tyler, Beaumont, and Port Arthur— and seven other cities characterized by 
varying tri-ethnic population sizes— Houston, Dallas. Fort Worth, Waco, 
Austin, Gilveston, and San Antonio.** The Black analysis covered all 11 
cities and Included 1,531 Black high school students. The ethnic comparison 
covered the six major urban areas and 1,605 high school students— 470 Anglos, 
490 Mexican Americans, and 645 Blacks. Both vocational (VE) and non-voca- 
tional (Non-VE) students were Interviewed, and In each Instance twice as 
many YE students were represented In each sample (by design). In all, over 
3,000 persons were Involved In this study. All coding and analysis of data 
took place at the Center for Human Resources utilizing computer facilities 
at the University of Houston and Rice University. 

* 

See Appendix A for description of methodology and Instruments employed 

In the study. 
** 

See Appendix B for names of school districts and high schools surveyed 
In each city. 



II. Population and Economic Characteristics In Texas 

In 1970 there were 11 million persons In Texas, making It the fourth 
largest state In the nation. Nearly one-third of Its population was of 
minorit'' origin— 18 percent Mexican American and about 12 percent Black. 
Their geographical locations are somewhat distinct. Mexican Americans 
reside mostly In the southern and western part of the State along the 
Mexican border. However, cities such as Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth 
contain a large number of Mexican Americans. Blacks are primarily concen- 
trated in the eastern part of the State. The Houston, Dallas, and Fort Worth 
SMSAs account for two-thirds of the Black population in Texas. Like 'the 
Mexican American population, three-fourths of all Blacks reside in metropoli- 
tan areas with 85 percent of these living in the inner cities. Thus, minority 
groups in Texas will r ntinue to be urban populations. Assuming that present 
growth rates remain the same, 48 percent of the population in Houston and 
62 percent of the population in Dallas wiil be of minority origin by 1990. 

Compared to the Anglo population, Mexican Americans and Blacks have 
lower educational. Income, and occupational levels, higher unemployment 
rates, and are more often underemployed. Nearly four out of ten Mexican 
Americans and Blacks fall in the poverty category.* Occupational patterns 
in Texas reveal that Blacks and Mexican Americans hold only a small proportion 
of the professional, technical, and other white-collar occupations while being 
grossly overrepresented in the blue-collar jobs. Blacks especially are under- 
represented in the managerial, clerical, and sales categories. Mexican 
Americans fare only slightly better in these categories, but the bulk of 
them are still entrenched in the unskilled, semiskilled, and farm laborer 

Poverty in Texas 1973 . Report by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Texas Department of Community Affairs, Austin, Texas, May, 1974. 
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occupations. It Is significant to note that although Blacks had much 
higher educational levels than Mexican Americans, Mexican Americans seemed 
to hold better Jobs and have higher Incomes than Blacks. Generally, how- 
ever, both groups in Texas are characterized by Iom socioeconomic conditions. 
This raises serious questions about the quality of education and training 
offered to minority groups In Texas and the employment opportunities made 
available to them, particularly Blacks. 

III. Overview o^ Vocational Education in Texas 

Vocational education programs are collapsed Into eight major categories 
set up by the U. S. Office of Education. These Include agriculture, distrib- 
utive education, health education, home economics, office occupations, tech- 
nical education (mostly at the post-secondary level), trades and Industrial 
occupations, and a category which Includes programs not elsewhere classified. 
These programs constitute what Is known as the vocational education curric- 
ulum In a secondary school setting. These programs are available to varying 
degrees within many high schools; In some Instances, area schools or technical 
centers are set up where the whole range of vocational programs are available. 

In the fall of 1973, there were 312,261 students In grades 9-12 enrolled 
In vocational programs In Texas. That means that more than four out of ten 
high school students were enrolled In occupational training programs In the 
State. In 1965, fewer than one out of three high school students were en- 
rolled In vocational programs. Thus, It appears that VE programs have gained 
In popularity over the last ten years due to Increased Interest, emphasis, 
and funding of vocational programs In Texas. 
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See ERRA TA on inside of back cover, 

Of those students enrolled in vocational programs In the State, 38 per- 
cent are Anglo, 39 percent are Mexican American, and 47 percent are Black. 
School districts surveyed In this study generally followed similar patterns. 
That Is, Blacks appeared to be more overrepresented In VE programs than 
Mexican Americans and Mexican Americans more than Anglos. This was especial- 
ly true In urban areas having a tri -ethnic student enrollment. 

The school districts surveyed In this study had lower VE participation 
rates than the statewide average. A smaller percentage of their students 
were enrolled In VE programs than other school districts In Texas. Most of 
these 11 school districts were large metropolitan areas accounting for about 
one-fourth of all students enrolled In grades 9-12 In Texas. This Indicates 
that the smaller rural and small town school districts have higher VE par- 
ticipation rates than the large urban school districts. 

In terms of the types of vocational education programs made available 

to or experienced by the high school students, two programs account for 

nearly 70 percent of the total VE enrollment— home economics (50.5 percent) 

and agriculture (17.3 percent). The trades and Industries program accounts 

for 17.7 percent, distributive education for 7.3 percent, office occupations 

for 5.8 percent, and health occupations for 1.3 percent. Other programs, 

such as technical education, account for less than one percent of the total 

VE enrollment. Agricultural programs are found mostly In the small, rural 

school districts while home economics programs are more prevalent In the 

larger schoo'* districts. 

Females comprise slightly more than half of the total VE enrollment 

(56 percent). Homemaking accounts for three-fourths of the VE female en- 
rollment, while less than ten percent are 1r. office occupations. Nearly 70 
percent of the VE male enrollment is in trades and industries (35 percent) 
and agriculture (35 percent). 



state V£ enrollment figures by ethnic group reveal some Interesting ob- 
servations. Six out of ten Blacks are enrolled In home economics programs 
whereas nearly one out of two Anglo and Mexican American are In this prograM. 
More Anglos than minority students are enrolled In agriculture programs. 
Black (4.5 percent) and Mexican American (6.3 percent) students are less 
likely than Anglos (8.3 percent) to be enrolled In distributive education 
programs. Mexican Americans continue to be overrepresented In the trades 
and Industry category— almost three out of ten Mexican American students are 
In such programs compared to about 16 percent of the Anglo and Black students. 
Mexican American students (8 percent) are also much more likely than either 
Black (4.7 percent) or Anglo students (5.3 percent) to be enrolled In office 
occupation courses. There are, of course, some variations In local patterns. 

As In the previous study conducted by the Center, vocational education 
offerings do not seem to reflect present and future manpower demands In 
Texas. There Is still an overabundance of home economics and agriculture 
unlti. There are not enough offerings In those training programs which are 
presently In demand— health occupations, the technical fields, sales and 
clerical, etc. It Is apparent that. In general, statewide VE program offer- 
ings In secondary schools are not matching the Increasing varied and tech- 
nical demands of the labor market. This, coupled with the fact that many 
students are not getting any training at all and many college bound students 
will not finish college even If they do en roll, Indicates that many high schools 
in Texas are not adequately gearing their efforts to meet the new challenges 
thrust upon them by career education and societal change. 

It Is not entirely accurate, however, to say that vocational education 
Is not performing adequately In all areas of the State. Recent Improvements, 
changes, and additions have resulted In excellent occupational programs and 
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schools In several areas of the State. Dallas has Skyline High School, a 
school with one of the best plant facilities In the State, If not the nation. 
Their course offerings are varied and provide students with an array of 
alternatives. Technical centers and area schools, such as the one In Houston 
(Houston Technical Institute) have several well developed programs. The 
Initiation of "alternative" schools has been an encouraging development. 
Many other school districts have one or more outstanding programs which 
serve the needs of their students. More schools are Initiating new p.ugrams 
and expanding existing ones to better meet the needs of their students. 
However, there are still many unmet needs, and there Is definitely more 
room for Improvement In vocational education programs throughout the State. 

The Advisory Council for Technical -Vocational Education In Texas has 
been Involved In promoting the development of occupational training In Texas 
since Its Inception In 1969. Its many activities Include submitting annual 
reports to the Governor and holding periodic conferences In cities through- 
out Texas.* The Council Is continually updating Information and In its annual 
reports submits recommendations to the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Some of Its recommendations have been taken Into consideration by the Texas 
Education Agency and the State Board of Education. As a result of Its efforts, 
vocational education In Texas Is acquiring an Improved Image and many people 
are becoming better Infonned about vocational education and Its related activ- 
ities. In addition. The Advisory Council has been and continues to be a strong 
proponent of career education. 



For a complete listing of the activities of the Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education In Texas :ee Appendix C of this report. The Advisory 
Council's headquarters are 1oci.ted In Austin, Texas. 
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IV. Attitudes Toward Vocational Education 

Although the status of vocational education has Improved In recent years. 
It Is still characterized by several problems. The negative attitudes of the 
past still linger In the public eye. Vocational education programs still 
evoke a "second rate" Image In some areas* and oftentimes even school person- 
nel regard VE programs as a "dumping ground" for slow students . troublemakers, 
and others In the school setting who are not college bound. Because there 
are few follow-up studies to docunient the experiences of VE graduates* the 
question of whether VE graduates receive adequate training Is continually 
raised. 

There Is still an Inordinate amount of "lip service" paid to vocational 
education. Many people. Including educators, view VE positively but are re- 
luctant to support it actively within the school setting. Many parents, al- 
though not seeing VE disparagingly, still think it is for someone else's child, 
and encourage their children to attend college. Curriculum development is 
still heavily influenced by college and university entrance requirements. 
Vocational education seems to be gaining momentum in the larger school 
districts, but the problems encountered there seem more severe. Program compo- 
sition does not adequately reflect the Job market, and many high demand occupa- 
tions are simply not being offered in secondary school programs. Although some 
schools are beginning to diversify their vocational education offerings, there 
is still much room for improvement. Minority students in the larger urban 
areas appear to be overrepresented in vocational education programs, and this 
brings critical replies from the minority communities in those areas. They 
question the screening procedures used in recruiting Black and Mexican Ameri- 
can students. Do counselors and others tend to subconsciously place minority 
students in VE programs because of their ethnicity? Although students 
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do not Indicate this, the feeling persists In the minority coinnunltles, 
whether real or perceived, that some schools attempt to fill up their VE 
rosters with such students. This study revealed that many VE programs are 
composed mostly of students coming from economically disadvantaged hemes, 
and In Texas, Blacks and Mexican Americans comprise a large proportion of 
that population. 

The last five years have seen an upswing In vocational education activi- 
ties. Increased funding, changes In the labor market which Indicate a need 
for more occupational training, and career education have served to generate 
more Interest In vocational education. Citizen and business groups, along 
with state and federal agencies, have shown more Involvement In this area. 
More students than ever before are enrolled In vocational programs, and In- 
terest Is growing. Vocational education Is slowly becoming a strong, viable 
and competitive curriculum within the school setting In many school districts. 
Those persons Interviewed In this study revealed that, as a concept, voca- 
tional education was widely accepted. However, they felt that VE programs 
were not totally or adequately meeting the needs of their communities. The 
need for program diversification and expansion (In appropriate areas), the 
need to upgrade facilities and Instructional staff, and the need to keep 
"selling" and Improving the Image of vocational education were listed as 
major priorities by school, community, and employer Informants. 

Some conmunlty and school Informants felt that VE had certain disadvan- 
tages for Black and other minority high school students. Many of them Indi- 
cated that VE participation In high school would tend to lead minority stu- 
dents away from the academic curriculum required for college work, thus pre- 
venting minority students from pursuing this alternative. Inadequate training. 
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facilities and Instructional staff were seen as major drawbacks for YE stu- 
dents. They also expressed the opinion that many of these students, even If 
they receive adequate training In high school* st111 found themselves In low- 
paying, unskilled Jobs after graduation. Mexican American respondents In an 
earlier study voiced similar complaints against Mexican American student par- 
ticipation In VE programs. Despite these feelings, however, conmunlty and 
school Informants felt that participation In vocational programs offered mi- 
nority students some advantages such as the opportunity to learn a skill, 
obtain a better-paying Job, derive greater Job satisfaction, and generally 
Improve their socioeconomic status. But the fact remains that vocational ed- 
ucation Is far from being fully accepted by the minority communities In Texas. 
The Implications for expanded and continued contact between school VE programs 
and the minority communities are obvious. 

Strong support for career education was voiced by school, conimjnity, and 
employer Informants. Kost school personnel Interviewed appeareo knowledge- 
able about Its objectives and Indicated a need for an expansion of career 
education activities In the schools. However, there remained many school 
personnel who did not know much about career education or had misconceptions 
about It. Particularly distressing was the fact that the relationship between 
career and vocational education did not seem to be fully understood by some 
educators. Much of the public Is still In the dark about career education. 
Vocational educators, more so than others In the school environment, seemed 
more receptive to and knowledgeable about career education. Coimunlty Infor- 
mants and employers, on the other hand, appeared to have a nebulous conception 
of career education. More efforts on the part of state and local educational 
agencies need to be made In promoting and effectively Implementing career 
education throughout the State of Texas. 
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V. Sunroary; Occupational Education In Texas ; An Ethnic Comparison 

The tri ethnic analysis covered 15 Texas high schools In six major urban 
school districts. A total of 1,605 students were Intervle^/ed and the data 
were compared In three different ways: among ethnic groups regardless of 
the program; within ethnic groups by VE or Non-VE program; and by ethnic 
group and program. The major findings of the tri-ethnic analysis are sum- 
marized below: 

A. Background thz StadinU 

The socioeconomic status (SES) of students In different school programs 
and ethnic groups was not the same, although as a whole their SES character- 
istics were low. Using a two-factor Index of social position (education and 
occupation). It was found that Non-VE students tended to have higher SES 
levels than VE students; minority students had lower SES characteristics 
than Anglo students; Mexican American VE students had the lowest SES Indi- 
cators and Anglo Non-VE students the highest. The educational profiles of 
the Mexican American families were extremely low. Black families had hlqher 
educational attainments but lower occupational characteristics. It Is 
Important to keep In mind that many of the results of this study may be 
Influenced more by the student's socioeconomic status than by his ethnicity. 

8. Poit'High School VtaYVd 

One of the most Important objectives of this study was to determine the 
students' post-high school plans. What did they want to do Immediately after 
graduation from high school? Students were asked two questions In this regard. 
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First, they were asked to Indicate their degrees of preference to a series 
of alternatives, and secondly, they were asked to give their one most pre- 
ferred post-high school option. These alternatives given the students 
ranged from obtaining a steady job to joining the military. 

Recognizing that high school students often are considering more than 
one single alternative or are not sure about their plans, they were given 
a chance to rate several post-high school alternatives as follows: "I want 
to do this," "I am not sure," and "I don't want to do this." Given this 
broader choice, students of all ethnic groups Indicated their strongest 
preference was for a steady job, with a college education and advanced 
vocational technical education as the second and third preferences of most 
students. About three-fourths of all VE students and about two- thirds of 
all Non-VE students Indicated that they wanted a steady job after graduation. 

When limiting their choices to one most preferred post-high school activ- 
ity, there were more pronounced differences between VE and Non-VE students 
and among ethnic groups. VE students consistently listed getting a steady 
job as their first preference. Attending a four year college was their 
second most preferred choice, and enrollment In advanced technical vocational 
programs was their third alternative. Non-VE students said that attending 
college was their first preference, obtaining a steacly job was their second 
choice, and advanced vocational training In a post-second&ry Institution 
ranked as their third preference. It should be noted that more than one- 
third of all students chose a steady job as their first post-high school 
preference. 

There were some ethnic variations. When combining the VE and Non-VE 
responses for each ethnic group, Anglos and Mexican Americans opted for a 
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steacly job; for Blacks, getting a job followed close behind attending a 
university. For Anglos and Mexican Americans, attending a university was 
the second choice (although It was more popular among Anglos than Mexican 
Americans). 

Overall, student responses revealed that more students are opting for 
a steady job Ininedlately after graduation from high school. Many still 
plan to attend four year colleges, especially Non-VE students. Fewer stu- 
dents are. Interested In post-secondary programs, although many indicated 
that they are considering such programs. Other post-high school activities 
such as apprenticeship training, joining the military, and self-employment 
were not frequently mentioned by the students. 

C. Type, Job, IdacatLon, and TKcUtUng Vtivizd 
Regardless of their post-high school plans, students responded to a 
number of "If" questions concerning jobs, college, and post-high school 
training activities. Again, some differences were noted between VE and 
Non-VE students and among ethnic groups. 

The majority of the students saw themselves fitting into either lower 
blue-collar or white-collar jobs, most of which are entry level jobs. As 
expected, VE students Identified jobs In the blue-collar sector and Non-VE 
students In the white-collar area. Although realistic about their expected 
jobs, they tended to overestimate their earning capacity ~VE more than Non- 
VE and minority groups more than Anglos. Perhaps the feeling that he had 
a skill to offer the employer made the VE student more confident of a higher 
entry level wage than the Non-VE student. Most students—about eight out of 
ten— Indicated that they expected their first job to be In their home city. 
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Concerning college or university work, the three most favored alterna- 
tives were the professions, business adnlnl strati on and the technical fields, 
although a fifth of the sample selected a field of study other than the ones 
given to them (the most popular field of study In this category was health 
occupations and It was most frequently mentioned by females). There were 
several differences by ethnic group and program; for example, more Non-VE 
than VE Black students preferred the professions; more VE than Non-VE Anglo stu 
dents chose technical fields as their area of specialization; and more VE 
Mexican American students opted for engineering and technical fields, with 
Non-VE Mexican Americans selecting education and the professions. 

Most students planned on attending either a large state university or a 
local community or junior college to acquire their education. More VE stu- 
dents than Non-VE students Indicated an Interest In the two year Institutions. 
Very few students Indicated that they would attend smaller public or private 
universities. 

For post-secondary vocational -technical education, more than seven out 
of ten students said they would attend public Institutions such as a tech- 
nical Institute or a community college. The three programs most frequently 
favored by students were health care, business, and data processing. Most 

I 

students expected to obtain this training either In their local area or In 
a city In Texas close to home. Mexican American VE students appeared to be 
the most home city bound, and Blacks (both VE and Non-VE) were the ones who 
most preferred to leave the state for educational purposes. 

Marriage as a career alternative was expressed Hy only two out of ten 
students, mostly by female students. Mexican American students were more 
Inclined toward marriage after graduation than were Anglo or Black students. 
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Nearly four out of ten students indicated that once married, a young woman 
should work part-time and do her best to take care of the heme. More Mexican 
American students believed that the woman should stay at home and care for 
the family (about one-third), while fewer Blacks shared this view, 

P. Ideaf and Expected Job* 

More than four out of ten students listed their ideal job as falling in 
the professional or highly skilled area, with craftsmen, skilled jobs and 
those in the sales and clerical field appearing as second and third choices. 
The major reason for wanting these ideal jobs centered on "it pays good 
money." The two other most frequently mentioned reasons were "it is exciting 
work" and "I can help other people." When asked about what kind of job they 
really expect to have most of their lives, students tend to become less 
idealistic in making their selection. Fewer students indicate the professional 
and technical fields as their ideal job, and more students selected the non- 
manual sales and clerical work and the crafts and skilled categories. Even 
so, the students' job expectations remain high, but It seems unlikely that 
many will eventually reach their ideal or even their expected 'job (especially 
those who opted for the professional jobs). Many indicated a desire to obtain 
a job immediately after graduation from high school, and most of the profes- 
sional and technical jobs require that the student acquire additional educa- 
tion and/ or training. 

E. Fatate P\z^QAzncz& and Educational K^pifiationA 
The desire for obtaining as much education as possible was the first 
priority of minority students when responding to an item inquiring into 
future preferences. Anglo students indicated that their first preference was 
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to get the Job they most wanted; minority students selected It as their 
second most preferred future alternative. All three groups cited earning 
capacity as their third choice for the future. Blacks and Nexican Americans 
stressed education, preferred Job, and Income more than Anglos. 

In a separate question limiting Itself to educational aspirations, all 
students rejected the Idea of not going to school again, and one out of 
three Indicated that he/she wanted to graduate from a four-year college or 
university. One out of five showed a preference toward completing a post- 
secondary vocational -technical program. Blacks— both VE and Non-VE— were 
more Inclined toward college work. Including graduate studies. Non-VE Anglo 
and Nexican American students showed college graduation as their first pre- 
ference but Nexican American students were less Inclined toward graduate 
studies. Although all three groups stress the Importance of educational 
achievement, the educational aspirations of Blacks appear to be the highest, 
Nexican Americans the lowest. 

F. PcLiejfiU and Students 

The Involvement of parents In their sons' or daughters' school activities 
and their attitudes toward school were ascertained through a series of Items 
to which the students responded and through limited personal Interviews con- 
ducted with parents. Nost students Indicated that their parents encouraged 
them to remain In school. However, Non-VE parents were more active In school 
affairs than VE parents. Black parents and Non-VE Anglo parents seemed more 
supportive of a college bound curriculum for their children, with Nexican 
American parents less so. In fact, Nexican American parents participated 
less In school activities, knew less about school, and helped their children 
least with their school work. In separate Interviews with Black and Nexican 
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American parents, It was found that although they express much interest In 
their children's work, this Interest Is frequently a passive one, 

G, Job P^oblemi 

Students indicated that lack of work experience and job skills were the 
two most troublesome p»t)blems encountered In seeking employment. Overall, 
It appears that Anglo students have more confidence In their job seeking 
skills, Mexican Americans are somewhat apprehensive about their ability to 
understand and communicate effectively, and Blacks see various factors related 
to the Interview situation as somewhat threatening. Assistance In job hunting 
skills was not forthcoming from many school related persons. Vocational 
teachers, however, were consistently more helpful to VE students than Non-YE 
students, and parents appeared to be the most helpful out-of- school source, 
even more than any of the In-school persons. As In previous studies, stu- 
dents Indicated that job related topics should be discussed In high school, 
and many stated their Intention to participate In such a course If It were 
offered. Black and Mexican American students were more emphatic In this 
regard. 

H. ^UgfLation and VviczptioYi oi Emptoimnt VoulbUJMu 

Migration possibilities among the students were explored, and two-thirds 
of the students Indicated that they were not planning to move from their home 
city. Regarding possible future migration, students said they would move If 
there were a lack of economic and employment opportunities. The factors which 
might prompt migration were more crucial for Mexican Americans and Blacks. 
They more frequently mentioned that jobs did not pay well and that there was 
no real future for a high school graduate In their home community. Generally, 
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most students were reluctant to migrate* but If conditions Mere unsatisfactory 
some of them would not hesitate to move. It seems* however, that urban youth 
win stay In their home cities while those living In non-metropolitan areas 
will continue to migrate Into the larger cities. 

Although a11 students felt that there were limited Job openings In the 
higher employment categories, Anglo students perceived more employment oppor- 
tunities In their home cities than minority students. That Is, Anglos felt 
that there were more Job openings at the professional, technical, skilled 
and clerical levels for them. At the unskilled level. Blacks saw more open- 
ings than did Anglos or Mexican Americans. When asked directly "who do you 
think win get these Jobs" (In terms of ethnicity), the .modal response for 
all students was that anyone could get them. However, the Intensity of re- 
sponse varied among the ethnic groups. Minority students saw Anglos as get- 
ting the better Jobs more so than Anglos themselves, who felt that anyone 
could get whatever Job he wanted. Anglos appeared to be more optimistic when 
projecting their own employment situation than did Mexican American or Black 
students, who tended to perceive some discrimination In the labor market. 

I. ExXAaaifuUcutaA and OthtK School Activities 

Non-VE students, more than VE students, participated In extracurricular 
activities, with Anglos and Blacks having the highest rates of participation, 
Mexican Americans the lowest. VE students, however, held more out of school 
Jobs than Non-VE students, and most of the VE students had received school 
assistance In finding these Jobs. This Is probably a function of their par- 
ticipation In a VE course where oftentimes a Job Is a required condition. 

Nearly a third of a11 students Indicated that there were some programs 
In the schools about which they would like more information. Minority VE 
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students most frequently mentioned this desire. Non-VE students expressed 
more of an interest In programs not available In their home school, mostly 
In the area of health occupations. As evidenced by this response, there 
appearsto be more potential VE enrol lees In the schools than presently Indi- 
cated. 

In portraying the best kind of student suited for VE programs, all stu- 
dents felt that the best prospect Is one who has to make a living after he 
graduates from high school. The bright student was mentioned less frequently, 
but VE students were less prone than Non-VE students to dismiss him as a 
potential VE student. Both Black and Mexican American students, more so than 
Anglos, believed that the VE student would be from a minority group. 

J. A hlotz on l/E StudtiiU 

Vocational education students responded to several questions concerning 
their program In school. The VE sample showed that while Black and Anglo 
students were evenly distributed throughout the major VE programs, Mexican 
Americans were overrepresented In the trades and Industrial programs and less 
represented in the other categories. Most VE students were In their first 
year of vocational training and felt that the training they were now receiving 
would be related to their future jobs. Nine out of ten students said that 
they liked the VE program In which they were now enrolled. When asked why 
they enrolled In VE programs, the two major reasons given by all students 
were (1) that the program might be helpful to them, and (2) that they liked 
the program. Despite the students' responses, some coimunlty and school re- 
spondents continue to question the selection procedures for placing students 
in VE programs. Blacks and Mexican Americans appear to be more concerned with 
this issue, as the overrepresentation of minority students in VE programs is 
rather pronounced, especially in the larger urban areas surveyed. 
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YI. SuHMnary; Black Youth and Occupational Education In Texas 

A total of 1,531 Black high School students were Interviewed In 23 
high schools covering 11 Texas school districts. This analysis focuses on 
the comparisons between Black VE and Non-VE students and on male/female 
distinctions. Also Included In this section Is a summary of the responses 
given by a limited sample of Black graduates. Black dropouts, and Black 
parents. 

A. Studtnt ?HoiiU 

As in the tri -ethnic sample, three-fourths of the Black students cane 
from low Income working class homes. In the previous Mexican American sur- 
vey, a similar nimber of student^ came from low Income families with rela- 
tively little difference between VE and Non-VE students. Although swipllng 
bias may be partially responsible for this; I.e., many schools surveyed were 
Inner city schools. It appears that most VE students come from such back- 
grounds and not from middle or upper Income families. Almost eight out of 
ten Black VE students In this sample were characterised by low social status. 
In addition, about one- third of the principal wage earners In the Black 
sample were mothers. 

Although low Income status does not necessarily Imply that the princi- 
pal wage earners lack formal education (as In the case* of some Blacks), it 
does Imply that Black wage earners were employed at jobs that did not maxi- 
mize their educational potentials. This might reflect on the Inadequacies 
of their formal education and It might also Indicate that Blacks have been 
shunted Into low status Jobs In those parts of Texas where this survey was 
conducted. It also reflects the high percentage of Black women who are 
principal wage earners and who more than likely hold low paying Jobs. 
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B. Po^t'ikQk Sciwol PtoA and future, PJizieMncu 

When asked about their most preferred post-high school alternative, 
'our out of ten Black VE students listed a steady job. while one 1n three 
selected a four-year college. For Non-VE students tho choices were reversed— 
four out of ten chose college attendance and three out of ten Indicated they 
wanted to work. However, when given a broader choice of options, that Is, 
they could check more than one, more than seven out of ten students said 
they definitely wanted a steady job. Less than half said they definitely 
wanted to attend college and many were not sure about advanced technical- 
vocational education after graduation from high school. 

In general, "Ideal" vocations for all students would be in the pro- 
fessions or In highly skilled technical jobs, jobs that pay well and that 
alUiw them to be helpful to other people. When comparing Ideal jobs to 
"expected" jobs, sights are somewhat lowered but still tend to favor, espe- 
cially for Non-VE students, higher status jobs. Of Interest to note Is that 
many Black females showed a decided Interest In health service careers but 
were somewhat nebulous as to how they could enter such careers or how they 
could prepare for them. 

In ranking future life preferences. Black students ranked "getting all 
the education I can" as the thing they looked forward to the most. Obtaining 
the Job they wanted was their second choice and least valued were getting 
married and having lots of free time. In addition, when presented with a 
number of hypothetical future life alternatives. Black students consistently 
stressed "getting all the education I can" as their first priority. Thus, 
the Idea that Black students are apathetic about their futures must be re- 
examined— students In this sample were definitely not apathetic. They 
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Indicated a marked desire for success through the educational process, 
currently In high school, and subsequently In university work or other 
training or education. Their academic preparation may be lacking In many 
regards— less than adequate Instruction, counseling, school facilities, 
facilities for study ax home— but their ambitions are high. Indeed, It might 
be said that their ambitions are unreal Istlcally high, not because they are 
Black, but because the occupational structure that must absorb them Is limited 
In Its present capacity to find places for as many who might opt for profes- 
sional and advanced technical careers. A key question which must be faced 
focuses upon keeping alive and dynamic the clearly evident ambitions of 
these high school youth, but gearing them Into meaningful productive channels. 
As with other youth, the Inability to reach their career expectations regard- 
less of the reasons, will breed frustration and despair. 

About half of all students would leave their home cities to find a Job, 
citing economic factors as the prime reasons they would do so. This Is much 
mor« a function of the availability of jobs In large cities and the non- 
availability of jobs In smaller cities than of any other factor. Students 
generally see no ethnic bias In obtaining jobs although there Is a tendency 
to view Anglos as having an edge over minority people In getting the better 
jobs. 

C. Job ?Aoblm6 and AttUudu Toward School 

As with all youth, the primary job related problems of young Blacks 
centered around lack of training and exper1ep<*ft. But Blacks seemed more 
susceptible to discriminatory practices when seeking employment. Although 
they seem to feel that their job hunting problems will be minimal, they 
overwhelmingly support the Idea of a job problems course In high school, a 
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course that they would want to take, If offered. However, there seems to 
be a marked discrepancy between what these young people see as problems In 
finding a job and what employers see as problems for them In finding a job. 
As an example. Black students rated all problem areas In job seeking as 
giving them little or no difficulty. That which concerned them least was 
"knowing how to dress." Employers, on the other hand, saw such problems as 
giving Black students difficulty, especially In grooming and dress. However, 
students more so than employers, perceived discrimination In employment 
practices to be more of a problem. 

Using both In-school and community resources, a job orientation course 
could be relatively easily organized. For the Information— and for the 
ultimate protection— of students, it would seem that this should be of very 
high priority in all school systems serving minority students. Fanales 
especially, who indicate a reluctance to support the traditional wife/mother 
role, should be given the opportunity to better prepare themselves for the 
world of work through such a course and through prompting, counseling, anjd 
educating in all areas of possible employment (including those that have 
been almost exclusively male sanctuaries). 

Students generally indicated positive feelings toward their school and 
their educational programs and said they Intended to graduate. Both VE and 
Non-VE students were particularly supportive of vocational education in the 
high schools and felt that most students should have some vocational prepara- 
tion. All students dismissed traditional ideas about the role of women and 
saw females as a constant element in the present and future labor force. 
Students saw their parents as very supportive of their educational endeavors 
although parents were not often involved in school activities. 
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within the VE student subsample, all major program areas are repre- 
sented. Most VE students who held out-of-schoo1 jobs Indicated that they 
Mere related to their vocational programs. Most VE students also felt that 
their first job after graduation and the jobs they would hold In the future 
would definitely or possibly be related to their training In high school. 

Parents appear to be the Individuals who were most helpful In assisting 
VE students in selecting their programs but students very strongly Indicated 
that they selected a vocational training program basically because they liked 
it and thought It would be helpful to them In the future. They tended to 
learn about vocational programs from their peer group In school. VE students 
generally expressed very positive attitudes for their programs In school. 

P. Black G/Loduatti and VJUfpowU 

A limited number of Black high school graduates (145) and Black school 
dropouts (136) were Interviewed by project staff. Host of the sample came 
from the larger urban areas surveyed— Dallas, Houston, San Antonio, and Fort 
Worth. Their responses are summarized below. 

In comparing the Black graduates and the dropouts, there appeared to be 
significant differences between the two groups. More graduates than dropouts 
had worked since leaving school. Graduates had better skills, better jobs, 
and more post-high school training experiences; had made slightly more money; 
and had less Intense job related problems. Graduates appeared to be more 
mobile than dropouts, but both groups Indicated a desire to relocate to the 
larger urban areas In Texas— mainly Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Both graduates and dropouts still had relatively high career goals and 
expressed positive feelings toward further education. They were primarily 
interested In getting the job they desired, obtaining all the education they 
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could » and In earning as much money as they could. Graduates and dropout r, 
were Interested In additional training and education. Graduates were more 
oriented toward a college education, and dropouts more toward VE training. 

Those respondents who took VE in high school were generally favorable 
towards the program; however, more graduates than dropouts felt that VE was 
related to their first job. Graduates were more active in school activities 
and had fewer job related problems. Although both groups reported that lack 
of work experience was a major problem in getting a job, dropouts encoun'wored 
more difficulty in "expressing themselves well" and in "selling themselves 
to employers." Both groups felt that there was a need for a job orientation 
course at the high school level and indicated they would have participated 
in one if it had been available. Although the parents of both groups encour- 
aged their children to stay in school, graduates appeared to have received 
more parental support and their parents were more active in school activities. 
Dropouts indicated that they left school because (1) they had to work, and 
(2) they disliked school. 

Black graduates and dropouts, much like the Black in-school student, 
reported a strong Interest in obtaining more education and training. Dropouts 
particularly sensed their Inadequate educational and skills preparation and 
said that, if the schools have something to offer them, such as a VE course 
in which they might be Interested, they would consider returning to school. 
This presents adult education programs and community colleges with a special 
challenge—that of motivating young Blacks to return to school by providing 
them with relevant and adequate programs. Schools must make more of an 
effort to retain students in school and avoid the "push out" syndrome. 
Potential dropouts must be identified and provided with additional assistance. 
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The respondents themselves— graduates and dropouts— Indicated that Intensive 
occupational and career guidance activities In the junior and senior high 
schools would have been extremely helpful to them. More emphasis on career 
Information, self -awareness activities, and job orientation would seem to be 
welcomed by such students while they are st111 In school. This sentiment 
was echoed by school personnel, employers, and other community informants. 

E. Slack VoAtnti and School ActivUlu 

A small sample of Black parents (82) whose children were In secondary 
vocational education programs was Interviewed by project staff. As with 
Mexican American parents studied earlier. Black parents expressed a high 
degree of Interest In their children's school actlvltl'js but their active 
participation In them was rather low. Generally, parents were very support- 
ive of the total school experience. Including vocational education programs. 
They wanted their children to either get a job or go to college after gradu- 
ation from school. Black parents did not seem to know much about post-high 
school training opportunities despite the availability of such training. 
Connunlty colleges and other post-secondary training entitles must make more 
of an effort to Inform parents of their training programs. 

Black parents, as did Mexican American parents, seemed receptive to any 
school Initiated move to bring them closer to the schools. Although hindered 
by economic and time constraints. Black parents voiced a strong desire to be 
more active In school affairs. Improving the relationship between minority 
parents and the schools should continue to be a major consideration of both 
educators and the connunlty In general. Parental Involvement In school affairs 
has typically had positive effects on the student's educational achievement. 
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VII. Implications of Research Findings 

Providing all students with quality education should be the major 
priority of all educational systems. However, this goal is dependent on a 
multitude of factors and is difficult to attain. This and other studies 
have documented the fact that some students have access to better educa- 
tional and training opportunities than others. Federal, state, and local 
educators should direct their efforts toward meeting the needs of all stu- 
dents, and, although career education has provided a strong Impetus In this 
direction, a large gap remains between rhetoric and action. 

A major objective of this study was to submit recommendations to state 
and local educational planners, especially those concerned with the broad 
field of occupational education. Many of these recommendations are implicit 
in the findings of this study, and some hava been spelled out in the four 
reports previously submitted to the Texas Education Agency. A comprehensive 
list of recommendations was also submitted to Texas Education Agency in the 
report entitled Mexican American Youth and Vocational Education in. Texas 
(1973). Similar recommendations have also been made by the Advisory Council 
for Technical -Vocational Education in Texas.* To a large extent, these rec- 
ormendatlons are still applicable today, and the reader is referred to these 
sources for specific details concerning these recommendations. Only a few 
important recommendations will be mentioned here. 

It is apparent that better coordination between vocational education 
programs and labor market demands is needed. Current and future manpower 

« 

See Fourth Annual Report of the Advisory Council for Technical -Voca- 
tional Education in Texas, Education for Living and Making a Living , Austin, 
Texas, November. 1973. Also, see Appendices D and E of this report for a 
summary of the 1974 Community Conference Proceedings and the needs of 
special groups as spelled out by the Council. 
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data must be compiled and made available to program planners at the state 
and local levels In order that they may better match local programs with 
regional and state Job requirements. Vocational program composition needs 
to be structured so that It reflects the realities of the labor market, and 
program enrollment should reflect a well-balanced socioeconomic, ethnic, 
and sex representation. 

It should be noted that students Interviewed In this study came mostly 
from low Income homes. It Is apparent that not many middle class parents 
have children In vocational education, and the feeling Is that many middle 
class parents. Including minority parents, harbor negative attitudes toward 
vocational education because they still view YE programs negatively and 
most of all they want their children to go to college. School personnel 
must find a way to educate and Inform all parents about vocational education 
programs. 

New programs need to be Initiated, others eliminated, and some ex- 
panded. New Curriculum material; should be developed, modified, and/or 
changed. To meet different student needs, curriculum development should 
remain flexible and up to date. In-service training and other professional 
development activities for all school personnel need to be continued and 
expanded. Teacher and counselor training Institutions should keep abreast 
of the changes occurring In society and In the field of education and adjust 
their programs appropriately. Schools having large or mixed minority en- 
rollments should encourage their staffs to become more aware of these stu- 
dent's sensitivities. 
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Vocational education must be made more attractive to all students In 
the secondary school setting, and credibility must be established In the 
public eye, particularly in the minority communities. Secondary and post- 
secondary vocational Institutions should make more of an effort to coordi- 
nate their programs to allow the student a logical training sequence rather 
than a duplication of his/her high school training. Vocational educators 
must continue to extend themselves to industry, business, and the comnunity 
in general and utilize their vast reservoir of expertise In the classroom 
and in planning activities. The relationship between vocational educational 
and career education should be clarified and explained both to school per- 
sonnel and the public at large. 

Career education and guidance activities are two crucial variables 
which could act as catalysts in revolutionizing the educational system. 
The need for increased, improved, and different guidance activities has been 
constantly expressed by educators and the community alike. Career education 
should be an Integral part of any counseling and guidance program, especlallv 
in the two areas Identified by this study: student educational planning at 
the intermediate grades and occupational/career guidance activities at the 
high school level. In addition to counselors, classroom teachers and admin- 
istrators should be involved In this process. 

Alternative methods of counseling and guidance should be encouraged. 
Peer counseling, use of counselor aides, and group processes are just three 
examples. However, any guidance programs having sound objectives, a struc- 
tured curriculum, and an effective process should be given strong considera- 
tion. In regard to minority students, especially Mexican Americans, It 
appears group guidance approaches would have more utility. Group techniques 
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have already been found to be highly effective In providing career guidance 
to high school youth. These programs focus on preparing youth to make a 
positive transition from school to suitable employment or other post-high 
school training and/or education. 

If career education were to be properly Implemented In the school 
setting, many of tlie problems currently found In the counseling and guidance 
field would diminish. However, K Is clear that In-service training needs 
to be Increased and Innovative approaches continued before the guidance needs 
of minority students can be met. 

Perhaps the most Important Ingredient of change lies in the effective 
dissemination of research results and in th& utilization and implementation 
of major recommendatiojs made as a result of these findings. This undoubtedly 
is a difficult task, but one that can be accomplished through the development 
of follow-up approaches which would assist school personnel in effectively 
translating research findings into practical use at the state and local levels. 

Although this research effort did not answer all the questions to which 
it addressed Itself, it did Identify and clarify some of the Issues concern- 
ing vocational education and minority youth in this State. The findings 
presented here will hopefully inform educators and the public alike about 
the needs, aspirations, and attitudes of today's high school youth and pro- 
vide future researchers with a data base which will allow for continued and 
systematic vocational education evaluation activities. Current and timely 
evaluative research is one of the best techniques through which educational 
structures can gear their programs to prepare students for a meaningful and 
productive life in a society whose only constant is change. 
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APPENDIX A 



Instruments Used, Methodology and Project Organization 



I. Description of Instruments 

There were eight different questionnaires used In this study: 

Form A: Vocational Students 

Form B: Non-Vocational Students 

Form C: Vocational Education Graduates 

Form D: School Dropouts 

Form E: Employers 

Form F: Parents 

Form G: School Personnel 

Form H: Community Informants 

The A and B questionnaires were combined Into one Instrument which 
contained Identical Items except for four pages which only vocational 
students were asked to complete. The A/B Instrument was a high 
structured questionnaire. It was a modification of the questionnaire 
used previously In the Mexican American study. This questionnaire 
was pre-tested for readabllltyi length, and format In the Galveston 
Independent School District. Student questionnaires were administer- 
ed In large group settings during the Fall Semester, 1973. The time 
required for completion was approximately one class period (45-55 
minutes). It was the Intent of this study to reach at least 200 
students In each school district with approximately twice the number 
of students In vocational programs as In general academic programs. 
In the larger urban areas, more students were selected to allow for 
a tri-ethnic analysis. Over 2,500 students In 23 Texas high schools 
responded to this Instrument; of this number over 1,500 were Blacks. 
The Items In Form A/B covered a variety of topics, and the question- 
naire was well received by the majority of the students. It focused 
on student characteristics, attitudes toward school ard vocational 
education, post-high school preferences, migration plans for Job or 
training opportunities, and other school related activities. The 
questionnaire was largely close-ended and arranged for printing on 
forms for ease In coding on optical scanning sheets. A few open-ended 
items gave students an opportunity to express themselves more openly. 

The C/D Form was used with a limited sample of graduates and dropouts, 
and the majority of interviews were conducted on a one-to-one basis 
by local personnel familiar with their communities contracted by the 
project. In addition to basic socioeconomic items, this questionnaire 
documented attitudes toward school, vocational education, and work, 
and allowed for a follow-up of education, training, and employment 
data of graduates and dropouts. 
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The employer questionnaire (E) was used mainly to assess employer 
attitudes toward vocational education and students who had been 
through vocational education training In high school. This question- 
naire relied more on semi -structured and open-ended Items than the 
previous forms. It was administered primarily on a one-to-one basis. 

Parents whose children were enrolled In vocational education programs 
In the high school were given a brief questionnaire (F) which solic- 
ited opinions concerning school and vocational education and Inquired 
Into their children's future plans. These Interviews were conducted 
on a one-to-one basis by specially trained local personnel familiar 
with their communities. 

Forms G and H were adnlnlstered to school and comnunlty persons respec- 
tively. These semi -structured Instruments were administered by project 
staff, and they Inquired Into attitudes toward vocational education, 
career education, and other related topics. Both were brief question- 
naires which were very Instrumental In orienting project staff to many 
problem areas and needs encountered In the schools. 

To ccniplement the acquisition of primary data, two other analyses 
were undertaken: a complete demographic analysis detailing state and 
local population characteristics, trends, and projections and an 
analysis of the labor force as related to current vocational programs. 
These two studies were continuous , ongoing activities during the 
course of the project and were conducted at project headquarters 
utilizing the latest census data counts and Information provided by 
the Texas Education Agency and the Texas Employment Commission. 

II. Sampling Procedures 

The general format for student selection (A/B) was by class or Instruc- 
tional unit. In a few Instances, local situations necessitated modifi- 
cation of this procedure. Rosters of both VE and Non-VE students were 
developed in cooperation with the school being surveyed and classes 
were then randomly selected until the approximate number of students 
had been reached. The samples were selected so that there would be 
twice as many VE students as Non-VE students. The VE students repre- 
sented the spectrum of available vocational programs. The other sub- 
samples were not randomly selected. They were for the most part pur- 
posive samples. 

III. Project Organization 
A. Phasing 

The research project was divided Into three major phases, each 
having a set of clearly Identifiable objectives and deadlines. 
The three phases of this project are described below: 
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Phase 1: preparation and Feedback, March 1 to August 31, 1973 



March 1 to A dHI 30, 1973 - During this period project staff 
initiated preliminary revision of all Instruments utilized In 
the Mexican American project. Priority was placed on the 1n- 
school Instrument (A/B). The A/B Instrument was developed by 
project staff and pre- tested In the Galveston Independent School 
District. Other Instrunents utilized by the project were also 
developed and finalized during this period. These Included a 
high school graduate questionnaire (C). a questionnaire for 
school dropouts (D), and four other separate Instruments used 
with employers (E), parents (F), school personnel (G), and 
community people (H). 

May 1 to June 30. 1973 - During this period field work for selected 
target groups was initiated— employers, school personnel, and 
community Irifonnants. Initial contacts with school districts were 
also made at this time In order to establish schedules for work- 
shops and seminars concerning feedback on lexlcan Anerlcan Project 
(local findings) and In-service training for vocational education 
personnel and other Interested parties. Also, Initial contacts 
were made In those cities which were to be surveyed In the Fall 
Semester, 1973. All questionnaires and codebooks to be used In 
the Fall survey were finalized. In addition. Initial collection 
of demographic and manpower data was Initiated. 

July 1 to August 31. 1973 - Data, contained In the Mexican American 
project were analyzed and packets prepared for each school district 
that participated In the survey. Student responses and manpower 
information was stressed In these packets. A total of five work- 
shops were conducted throughout South and West Texas.* Inter- 
viewing of target population other than In-school students was 
continued during this period. Progress Report 1 submitted to 
funding agency. 

Phase 2: Field Phase, September 1, 1973 to January 31, 1974 

September 1 -30* 1973 - Survey schedules In selected cities were 
finalized. Project staff was oriented and trained for field phase 
and training materials and procedures for use with field personnel 
in target communities were developed. 

October 1 to December 31. 1973 - This period saw the Initiation 
of the Tie Id work in the schools to be surveyed. Emphasis was 
placed on completing all In-school Interviewing. All other target 
groups— school personnel, employers, parents, community 
people, graduates, and dropouts— were Interviewed during 



Workshops were held in El Paso, Del Rio, Eagle Pass. Laredo (2) and 
Harlingen. The Harlingen workshop, held on the Texas State Technical Insti- 
tute campus. Included participants from throughout the Rio Grande Valley area. 
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this period. Project staff recruited and trained local personnel 
In most areas to conduct out-of-school Interviewing during this 
period. Also, coding of all In-school questionnaires was begun 
as soon as they weye received from the field. 

January 1-31. 1974 - This month was devoted to completion of the 
field phase. The bulk of the Interviewing was completed by the 
end of January and a large portion of the coding of the out-of- 
scbool Instruments was done during this period. Progress Report 
II was submitted to the funding agency. 

Phase 3: Analysis and Dissemination, February 1 to June 30, 1974 

Completion of coding, analysis of data, and writing of final re- 
ports were accompli shed during this period. Demographic and man- 

fower analysis was Intensified and completed during this phase. 
Inal reports were submitted to the funding agency, and arrange- 
ments made for the dissemination of these reports. 

Staffing 

The project was under the direction of two Co-Directors, Roberto 
S. Guerra and Robert L. Armstrong, who In turn were responsible 
to Dr. Joseph E. Champagne, Associate Director for Research, and 
Dr. J. Earl Williams, Director of the Center for Human Resources. 
Chief consultant to the project was Dr. Sam Schulman, Professor 
of Sociology at the University of Houston. Jo Ann Verdin (Data 
Analysis), Terry Nulllns (Manpower) and Tatcho Nindlola (Demo- 
graphy) served as Research Associates. Randall Dowdell (Inter- 
viewer) assisted In a major portion of the field work. Project 
staff trained and supervised specially contracted personnel to 
assist In field Interviewing and In coding phases of the project. 
Project staff received additional Informal assistance and advice 
from a variety of sources: other Center staff, state and local 
educational personnel, manpower specialists throughout the state, 
and many other key Informants In the communities surveyed. 
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APPENDIX B 



SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND HIGH SCHOOLS SURVEYED 



BEAUMONT INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Charlton-Pollard High School 
Beaumont Technical Center 

I ORT ARTHUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Lincoln High School 
Stilwell Technical Center 

MARSHALL INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Marshall High School 

TYLER INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

John Tyler High School 
Robert E. Lee High School 

WACO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Jefferson Moore High School 
Richfield High School 

FORT WORTH INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Trimble Technical Center 

DALLAS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Pinks ton High School 
South Oak Cliff High School 
Bryan Adams High School 
Skyline High School 

GALVESTON INDE'>ENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Ball High School 

SAN ANTONIO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Sam Houston High School 
Fox Technical Center 

HOUSTON INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

V^dlson High School 
Houston Technical Institute 
Jefferson Davis High School 

AUSTIN INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Reagan High School 
Stephen F. Austin High School 
Lanier High School 
Johnston High School 
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APPENDIX C 



MAJOR REPORTS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN TEXAS 

The Council continues work on the responsibilities outlined In Senate B111 261, 
Sixty-First Legislature (Chapter 31, Texas Education Code), which expanded the 
responsibilities of the State Advisory Council as envisioned In the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1963, U. S. Congress. Responsibilities of the Council 
have been further expanded by both federal and state statutes. Initial respon- 
sibilities of the Council are summarized broadly In Section 3 of the above 
referenced state statute, "....to cause to be established a climate conducive 
to che development of technical, vocational, and manpower training In education- 
al Institutions In the State of Texas to meet the needs of Industrial and eco- 
nomic development of the state." 

Members of the Council are recommended by the Governor, appointed by the State 
Board of Education and confirmed by the State Senate for six-year staggered 
terms. The twenty-one members of the Council annually give over 200 man days 
to fonnal Council and Committee meetings and hearings. This does not Include 
wor^' done as Individual members on Council responsibilities, and work with 
groupii and organizations In their areas of the State. 

This summary report will not cover many of the detailed responsibilities and 
activities of the Council and staff. Following Is a tabulation of the major 
reports published by the Council: 

General Description of Reports 

1. Annual Reports to the Governor 

2. Annual Reports to the State Board 
for Vocational Education 

3. Biennial Reports to the State 
Legislature 

4. Advisory Council Brochures 

5. Sumnarles of Annual Reports for 
Use In Public Forum Meetings 

6. Proceedings and Reports on Public 
Forum Meetings (1) Governor's Con- 
ference, (2) Regional Hearings, 
(3) Community Conferences 

7. Legislative Directed Studies 

8. Proceedings... Teacher Education 
Hearing 

9. Guidance Services Handbook 



To be submitted. 



1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 

March April April April April 

Sept. Sept. Oct. Nov. Nov.* 

Dec. Dec. Dec* 

May Oct. Nov. 

Sept. Sept. Jan. 



July March July June June 
(1) (2) (3) (1) (3) 

March Dec. March June 
SR 865 SCR 89 SCR 11 

March 

Oct. 
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A monthly publication, ACTVE News, Is prepared and mailed to over 2500 persons 
throughout the state. Publication was begun In May 1970. Numerous Staff 
Analyses, Working Papers, Background Information Data, Surveys and other simi- 
lar activities are carried out by the Council for Its use and dissemination. 

The Council has produced a 16-m1nute color 16 mm film, entitled "The Future... 
My Destination" and twenty copies are used throughout the state. Fifty sets 
of a slide/ tape presentation entitled "A Redirected Education System" are 
widely used. 

The Council has provided a public forum for over 10,000 citizens through two 
Governor's Conferences, Regional Hearings and Community conferences and has 
held meetings throughout the state Informing Itself In all areas of responsi- 
bilities of the Council. 
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APPENDIX D 



General Sumnary of Conmunlty Conference Concerns^ 

This section offers a sunmary of the thoughts, attitudes, or opinions which 
surfaced most often during the comnunlty conferences conducted by the Advisory 
Council for Technical -Vocational Education between January 25-February 28. 1974. 

Relevancy In Education 

1. The Council was impressed by a positive attitude on the part of school 
and community leaders In several communities In seeking more effective 
ways of providing relevant educational programs, experiences and services 
to meet the diverse needs and Interests of all citizens; however. In 
other communities there was little or no evidence of efforts along these 
lines. 

/ 

2. The differences between communities Insofar as meeting the diverse needs 
of Its citizens appear more pronounced now than two years ago when the 
Council held a similar series of community conferences. Much of this can 
be attributed to career education pilot projects and similar activities 
existing In some communities and not In others and also greater activity 
In some communities In the development and/or expansion of vocational 
programs. 

3. Present exemplary programs In career education are effective. However. 
If the Impact of career education Is to be effectively utilized, provi- 
sion must be made to continue and further develop the concept. 

4. Education efforts to better serve the needs of citizens will not be re- 
directed until funding Incentives are redirected; curriculum and accredi- 
tation standards are redirected; and the case for the redirection of the 
educational system Is made to citizens In general who are ultimately 
responsible for the education system. 

Student Involvement/Concerns 

1. Students were actively Involved In several community conferences. In the 
North East School District In San Antonio, students had displays of pro- 
gram activities at the conference site and conducted an 80 Item survey of 
nearly 1.400 high school students In the district. A computerized analy- 
sis of the study was presented to the State Advisory Council Task Force. 

2. In other communities students gave reports to the Council Task Force, 
participated In discussion groups and exprc: sed themselves very effec- 
tively. Suggestions from students during the conferences usually related 
to Items such as: 

5UURCE; froceedingt: 1974 Communltv Conferences, E ducation for Living and 
Education In Texas. June 1974. pp. 20-24. 
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a. the need for a greater variety of vocational programs; 

b. a lack of Information at the lower grade levels concerning vocational 
programs and services and how they can help .them; 

c. required courses and high school graduation requirements were unreal- 
istic In relation to their objectives; 

d. a lack of understanding on the part of parents of the programs and 
services offered In school; and 

e. parental pressures toward unrealistic goals for the student. 

Public Awareness/Communications 

1. Awareness and/or communication was a frequent topic of community confer- 
ences. These rather broad topics took on many directions. 

2. Mechanisms for communication seem to be generally Ineffective. Much of 
this can be attributed to the ATTITUDE of citizens in general. For the 
most part parents "send their child to school to get an education" and 
do not accept the fact that they are Involved. Teachers and other school 
personnel report an Indifference and/or hostility to new approaches to 
education by parents. 

3. Efforts to create a greater public awareness and Involvement of vocational 
programs and services must be Intensified and varied to reach the broad 
spectrum of citizen Interests. Suggestions made during the conferences 
as to what can be done to create a greater awareness of vocational edu- 
cation Include: 

a. Intensify the use of the mass media— radio/ television, newspapers, 
magazines, posters, etc. 

b. work through parent, teacher and student associations and other or- 
ganized groups. 

c. utilize vocational students In awareness efforts both In the school 
and community. 

d. establish speaker bureaus comprised of business. Industry, labor and 
education people who can address civic groups, professional organiza- 
tions, parent groups, etc. This technique was used very successfully 
In Brazosport. 

e. utilize parents and other resources In the comnunlty. 

f. use every opportunity to display and advertise vocational programs 
offered at educational levels. 

g. Intensify leadership and coordlnatlve efforts at the state level In 
providing materials and Inservlce activities on techniques In public 
Information, and 
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h. approaches will vary from community to connunlty, but In all communi- 
ties efforts In public awareness and Involvement should be coordinated 
between the public school and post-secondary Institution. 

4. A Parent Teacher Association leader expressed a strona feelino that when 
Information Is presented on vocational/technical education, tfie main point 
seems to always be how much money the Individual makes. This turns off 
many students, as many are looking for things such as job satisfaction, 
personal fulfillment and accomplishment and these elements should bfi 
emphasized. 

Parent Education 

1. Parent education em^ned as one of the most critical needs In the 16 
community conferences. Parents must understand the objectives of educa- 
tion, the education resources available, and the limitations of the e?1u- 
catlon system. They must understand that each Individual has different 
needs, and they must come to understand the relationship between educa- 
tion and the world of work. They must understand their role In their 
child's education. 

2. Even though public Information and school Involvement activities have 
made a contribution to parent education. It seems that efforts must be 
better structured, extensive and they must begin with the earliest In- 
volvement of the child and parent In school. This Involvement must con- 
tinue throughout the time the child Is In the school system. 

3. In one community It was suggested that groups, such as RSVP (Retired 
Service Volunteer Program) workers, become Involved In making personal 
calls on parents to explain the education program. 

Utilization of Local Advisory Councils 

1. Local advisory councils were very active In some comnunltles, wh11*» In 
others they were not esoeclally active. 

2. Local advisory councils which are effectively utilized provide a strong 
relationship between the school and community; giving the vocational 
programs visibility within the community; providing recruitment and 
placement for students In vocational programs; making contributions to 
updating of curriculum and reinforcing the program In the community. 

3. It was suggested that resource personnel be provided In each educational 
service center to work with local school leaders In providing Inservlce 
education and technical assistance In working with advisory councils. 
That such personnel also assist In programs of awareness of vocational 
programs within the area. 

Vocational Fiucatlon Objectives 

1. Several concerns were expressed by conference participants which Indicate 
the need for reviewing the objectives of vocational education: 
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a. A policy letter was Issued by the Texas Education Agency stating that 
the continuation of high school data processing progranis will be 
dependent upon an Increase In the nunter of students who go directly 
to work In data processing occupations upon completion of high school. 

b. Follow-up reports utilized as a means of determining If a vocational 
program should be continued reveal only those Individuals going di- 
rectly Into employment upon completion of training In a field di- 
rectly or Indirectly related to their training. Not taken Into con- 
sideration Is the lasting value of that training whether Its use comes 
In five or ten years after training was completed. 

c. Follow-up reports should be used as only one criterion for determining 
If a vocational program could be continued. 

d. While follow-up reports may Indicate higher priorities for other vo- 
cational programs, they may not necessarily reflect the true value 
of a vocational program which has a low number of students going di- 
rectly to work upon completion of high school. 

Traditionally, vocational education has been described as providing Individ- 
uals with saleable skills for entry Into semiskilled, skilled, technician 
and a variety of other Jobs requiring less than a baccalaureate college 
degree. It was pointed out on numerous occasions that It should be In order 
for vocatTonal high school students to continue their education at the post- 
secondary level in a vocational -technical program area and use skills ac- 
quired In vocational -technical programs in the broad preparation for jobs 
requiring a college degree . 

P re-Vocational & Exploratory Experiences 

1. Continuing as a top concern among citizens and school personnel was that 
very little Is offered the middle or junior high school student In the 
way of pre-vocatlonal and exploratory experiences that relate to the 
world of work. It was pointed out that few of these schools have labora- 
tory facilities md equipment suitable for providing such experiences 
and It would be 'ery expensive to provide them. The highest dropout 
rates occur In .r.ese schools or In the transition to high school, even 
though the circumstances contributing to such a decision may have devel- 
oped earlier. 

2. The redirection of the Ind'istrlal arts programs was viewed as a move In 
the right direction. However, redirected Industrial arts programs would 
not provide exploratory experiences In many occupational areas such as 
marketing and distribution, health careers, office education, and other 
job clusters. It was suggested that vocational teachers could be re- 
scheduled to spend at least one hour a day conducting programs In the 
middle and junior high schools In their occupational areas. 

3. It was pointed out that pre-vocatlonal and exploratory experiences would 
provide: 
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an excellent basis for career decisions based upon actual exploratory 
experiences; 

Incentives to many students to remain in school to participate In further 
career preparation; 

a basis for the application of knowledge and thereby enhance the develoo- 
ment of basic educational skills; 

provide an opportunity for the development of some life coping skills. 

CVAE Programs 

1. Coordinated Vocational Academic Education (CVAE) programs were frequently 
Identified as being very helpful In keeping many students In school and 
providing them with an entry level skill and/or motlvatlna them to pursue 
regular programs. 

2. There was considerable question raised as to the appropriateness of cri- 
teria for eligible students In CVAE programs. The minimum age of 14 for 
eligible students was causing substantial problems and keeping many needy 
students out of the programs and In some cases reducing the enrollments 
below the reallocation levels. 

Evaluation of Students 

1. Classroom teachers Indicated that a variety of Influences prevent suffi- 
cient flexibility 1n their evaluation of students. These Influences 
Include: 

a. requirements for documenting all elements of evaluation— tests, 
papers, etc.; 

b. the general attitude on the part of students and parents that the 
grade Is "all Important," not necessarily what Is learned; 

c. the pressure to graduate from high school, to go to college; 

d. the curriculum Is not designed to provide flexibility In the evalua- 
tion of students to accommodate the varying abilities, aptitudes and 
Interests of the Individual students; 

e. the curriculum Is heavily oriented toward being "time based" not 
"performance based," and 

f. the heavy Influence of matching high school graduation and evaluation 
to college entrance requirements. 

Guidance Services . 

1. Needs In guidance services received attention In every conmunlty. It 
appears that the multitude of suggestions can be sumnarlzed as follows: 
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a. smaller ratio of guidance counselors to pupils; 

b. relieve counselors from many noncounseling duties through the assign- 
ment of supportive personnel ; 

c. continual review of counselor preparation programs; 

d. use of differential staffing In guidance services programs; 

e. Intensify Inservlce activities of guidance service personnel and more 
effectively Involve them In community activities for better under- 
standing of community resources; 

f. more clearly define the role of guidance services In the school; 

g. more effectively utilize the classroom teacher's observations of stu- 
dents In guidance Information file; 

h. parent education would enhance the work of guidance personnel Im- 
mensely; 

1. effective utilization of group guidance techniques and comniunlty 
resources ; 

j. peer counseling, especially with regard to providing opportunities 
for students to talk with fellow students who are Involved In pro- 
grams of mutual Interest; 

2. Employers continue to emphasize the Importance of the Individual to under- 
stand the necessity to get along with fellow workers and to be responsive 
to change. 

3. Students generally believe that they must make a choice between vocational 
education or college preparation. However, with good planning, they can 
do both If they desire. 

Personnel Development 

1. Several concerns were expressed that relate to the professional aspects 
of vocational educators. These Include: 

a. tenure credit for eligible wage earning experience In computing the 
salary schedule of vocational teachers for the state salary reim- 
bursement; 

b. provision for salary time for Inservlce education of vocational 
teachers that are not on salary during the state Inservlce education. 
This applies to about 33 percent of vocational teachers In the state; 

c. put vocational administrators on a 12 month contract and adjust their 
salary schedule from the present lOB to grade 14, making salary com- 
mensurate with responsibilities. 
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Area Vocational Schools 

1. Several comnunltles visited have area school designations and/or have 
conmunlty colleges that are designated as area schools. 

2. In some comnunltles there Is substantial contracting of students between 
public school districts and with community colleges. However, In other 
districts these resources were not mutually utilized. 

3. A variety of barriers exist In many communities. A special study Is 
being made of this question by the Council and will be reported at a 
later date. The provision by the 63rd Legislature for transportation 
for vocational students has been very helpful In most communities, but 
In some there seems to be a problem, or at least confusion, on the use 
of this resource. 

Supply/Demand System 

1. Supply/Demand Infoiitiatlon developed at the state level for planning of 
education programs should also be applicable to local needs for similar 
purposes. 

2. It was evident In some commrinltles that education leaders do not have a 
realistic understanding of the educational requirements of the job market 
and the Influence the Job market should have upon education and planning. 

Adult Education 

1. Adult education legislation passed and funded by the 63rd Legislature Is 
having an Impact throughout the state. However, mpny barriers remain to 
be resolved before the full Impact of the adult education provisions are 
felt throughout the state. Further study will be given this area by the 
Council. 
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APPENDIX E 



The Needs of Special Groups* 

The needs of special groups has been a concern of the Advisory Council throuqh 
out Its deliberations. Special efforts were made n the 16 coirmunlty confer- 
ences to Involve ethnic minorities, women, disadvantaged, handlcaoped, vet- 
erans and others In the conferences. Community conference planners were 
encouraged to make special efforts to involve thesri groups In conference study 
groups and other activities. 

The success of the communities In the Involvement of special groups In the 
conferences varied from some meaningful 1nvolver..ent to very little to none. 
Several groups and Individuals made some ver> ir.eanlngful Input, especially 
from ethnic minorities. Efforts are made In this section to sumnarlze some 
of the points made to the Council. 

1. In one community a special study group was formed for review of I*ex1can 
American concerns, and the following points are summarized from the 
report: 

a. The Mexican American community feels that their educational needs are 
not being met. Since education is so vital for living and making a 
living, they are concerned that the system does not provide academic 
or vocational preparation for life and does not make sufficient 
effort to understand cultural differences. 

b. The education system does not have sufficient Mexican Americans on 
its staff that can effectively relate to our children and citizens; 
consequently, our children are not understood, feel Incompetent, 
develop inferiority feelings and these result in high dropout rates. 

c. The emphasis placed on vocational education is welcomed; however, it 
is felt that many Mexican American children are put in vocational 
programs because they have been unable to cope with academic educa- 
tion because of cultural differences which must be resolved before 
the children can receive aderiuate education. 

d. The educational experiences are designed for the majority group and 
insufficient effort is made to effectively involve Mexican American 
children. There is a tendency to put the Mexican American children 
in separated groups and place them in certain schools. These prac- 
tices leave the children unprepared to makp a decent life and living. 
The low economic status makes it diffict'lt for these children to 
overcome these disadvantages in later life. 

e. Special efforts should be made to work not only with the children 
but also with the parents in order that they can be Informed, moti- 
vated and Involved. 



SOURCE: Proceedings : 1974 Cownunity Confer '^^ cb:.. Education for Livina 
and Making a Uvlng., published by the AdvT$or7"Cou.^cil for TechrTlcaT^oca. 
tional Education In Texas, June 1974, pp. 25-26. 
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In one conmunlty a black businessman made a presentation concerning his 
viewpoints as a minority and a citizen of the community, and the follow- 
ing Is a suimary of his remarks: 

a. In the opinion of the speaker, black people In his community must 
overcome fear, lack of confidence, lack of determination, lack of 
goals In their lives, and the lack of cooperation among themselves. 

b. The speaker expressed appreciation for the progress that has been 
made In recent years In the employment of blacks, but you will not 
find blacks working In the local department stores, grocery stores, 
banks and similar businesses. 

c. In view of the absence of blacks In places of employment throughout 
the community, the parents and children seem to have little motivation 
to do well In school when they cannot see that It would Improve their 
lot in the community. Too many of our people are going to school 
because they have to go. 

d. The speaker emphasized that the opportunities for education of the 
black people have Improved a great deal In recent years. He expressed 
confidence that businessmen In the community would hire blacks that 
are adequately prepared for the Jobs. 

e. In many Instances a whole race or class of people have been condemned 
for what one person did. We are not all alike; there Is good and bad 
In all people. We must challenge people to develop their Individual 
personalities and abilities and make a worthwhile contribution that 
Is self-fulfilling. The speaker reminded the group that economic 
poverty does not mean a poverty of Ideas and abilities. In fact, 
many times poor people have a lot of time to think through and de- 
velop Ideas and all they n^ii Is the support of those who have the 
economic means of developing the Idea. 

In another conmunlty the Council received a report from the NAACP Study 
Group. Some of their points that have not been made above Include: 

a. Lines of comnunl cation and Involvement between the black communUy 
and the business and conmunlty leadership shoulu be strengthened. 

b. Success models of employment are not available in the conmunlty to 
motivate black people. Most of the Jobs held by blacks are low 
status Jobs. The black people who are educated and prepared for 
higher status Jobs do not find opportunities In the conmunlty. 

c. The group called for complete Integration of the school faculty and 
for the hiv'ing of black and Mexican American aides In the schools. 
Black and Mexican American counselors are urgently needed. 

d. The group called for strengthening of adult education opportunities 
In the community and emphasized the need for parent education and 
Involvement. 
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4. Other comments relating to ethnic minority problems are summarized as 
follows: 

a. Strengthen the leadership and coordination from the Texas Education 
Agency to the local schools In the development of programs to serv*» 
the needs of these special groups. 

b. From the Rio Grande Valley came the suggestion that the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency provide more technical assistance In the develonment of 
special programs to serve the needs of special groups, especially in 
the Identification of funding sources. 

c. Another problem Identified Is the employment of well qualified voca- 
tional Instructors that are sensitive to and can relate to the prob- 
lems of special groups. 

d. Special prepat^atlon of all school personnel to the differing and 
special needs of students. That school personnel demonstrate a 
coimltment to the maximum development of each Individual and not just 
to simply strive to get all students to a given level. 

e. Broaden the vocational programs to encompass the "cluster concept"; 
thereby Increasing the alternatives for employment. Strengthen the 
cooperative and work study programs for special groups. 

f. Traditional methods of evaluation of students may be the most dan- 
aging single factor In working with special groups. Instruction and 
evaluation should be performance based. This would Involve chanqe 
In the curriculum as well as standard and/or traditional evaluations 
by employers and Institutional entrance requirements for further 
preparation. 

5. Some concerns expressed in communities that related to the special needs 
of the handicapped, disadvantaged and women are as follows: 

a. The words "disadvantaged," "low achiever," "potential dropout," and 
"dropout" all have connotations of "failure," "lacking Intelligence," 
or "being beneath society's norms." These words should not be used 
in any program as criteria for entry or otherwise. Everyone can 
achieve at something, but no one can achieve at everything. Educa- 
tional experiences must be comprehensive enough to serve the diverse 
needs of all people. 

b. Programs designed for the disadvantaged should embrace realistic goals 
as they relate to educational experiences and employment. If they 
can't come to the program, then the program should go to them. All 
citizens should be developed to their maximum self-sufficiency. 

c. Vocational offerings should be available when they are needed and 
not necessarily when the individual has attained a certain age or 
grade level. 
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d. Uork-stu4y experiences should be an alternative In fneeting the needs 
of special groups. Also, the development of a program for developing 
"life coping skills." 

e. The success of CVAE and Plan A of the Special Education programs was 
emphasized by conference participants In several communities. It 
was pointed out that vocational education must be an Important part 
of Plan A. In one comnunlty a special concern was expressed for 
closer coordination of vocational and special education programs. 

f. There was almost universal concern expressed that Jobs and preparation 
for jobs not be "sex stereotyped." It Is not enough to simply say 
the sex barriers have been removed, but efforts should be made to 
develop the awareness that sex barriers have been removed. 

It seems that many of the above concerns could be alleviated when we achieve 
an educational system that Is flexible and responsive to the multitude of 
needs of Individuals that are generated through the Interaction of the fac- 
tors of INTEREST, APTITUDE. ABILITY and CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION JN TEXAS: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

by 

Roberto S. Guerra 
P«g« 7, ffpst paragraph .-eadlng:, 

Oi tiiuz Uudant6 tMolUd In. vocational pfuosfum U tkt 

Olid 47 pMceiit oAe Btocfe. Bohoot dUtnJl^ ^uAy^^ 

yptoMtd to be mcMte ove>tAe|ame»tted ^ l/E p/tooMA ^ 
Meucnn AmeAXc«nj and Mocican Ame/t^canA iiou^SSrASSi. 
ItoeSlSlSSjJf ^ «A6«n /uiv^ a ^S^SSiUc 

Should raad: 

Mexican AmeUeon ^iicientA, and 47 pcAc^ oTSui^Su^^. 



